BY ORDER  OF  THE  SHAH

desert. A red buoy proclaimed its winking presence
almost beneath us, looking for a moment like an illuminated
cross upon a war grave, in water nearly solid with brown
mud. Quickly the darkness fell. Always the oil flare
flamed in the background, reminder of turbulent, relent-
less forces disturbing the calm peace of the palms, an
irregular frieze against a light sky.

The river took a deep bend towards the island of
Abadan, electric lighting in street and house contrasting
with the red-gold flare. A single daylight lamp shone
so blue as to look almost green. The wharf lights, emerald
and ruby, fell in long reflections over the water, like a
golden ear-ring which adorned beauty five thousand years
ago. Behind, chimneys in irregular groups reared heads.
A launch silently brought pilot and mail bags alongside.
Two British sloops, brilliantly lit, vied with the refinery
to look like the Earl's Court Exhibition. We gathered
way, past lights glimmering for miles in desultory fashion
towards the open sea. The Chief Engineer strolled
our way.

"Fifteen years ago/' he said in the broad Scots accent
we had learned to expect of a ship's engineer, "there was
nobbut one sma' distilling plant."

For a brief moment we thought he dreamed of his native
whisky, but he pointed to the oil refinery,

We awoke the next morning to find that during the short
night we had passed the new Iranian port of Khor Musa,
near Bandar Shapur. The sea was calm. The sun gently
shone. The steward had just been round with "elevenses/'
As the ship came within sight of Bushire, Rumi leaned over
the rail beside us again. He drew up a couple of deck
chairs.

"There once was a time," he began.

We murmured polite encouragement.

"A fisherman called Mucki pushed out his boat from the
very coast that you see beyond those waves. Such was
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